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Iu Memoriam 


ERNEST P. CLARKE 


The passing of Dr. Ernest P. Clarke is deeply 
lamented by his friends and associates. The State 
Department of Education feels a deep sense of 
irreparable loss in the death of a citizen whose deepest 
interests were in the public schools. 

When the first lay State Board of Education was 
organized in September, 1913, Dr. Clarke was 
appointed a member and served as its president from 
December, 1915, to September, 1926. He was reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Education by Governor 
Young in April, 1928, and served continuously until 
the time of his death. No other eitizen has rendered 
longer or more devoted service to the advancement of 
education in California in the capacity of a member 
of the State Board of Education. 

Dr. Ernest P. Clarke was born in Maine, December 
15, 1859. He received the A.B. degree from Connecti- 
cut Wesleyan University in 1885; the A.M. degree in 
1888. He was honored by his Alma Mater with the 
honorary LL.D. in 1925 . Since 1896 he has been editor 
of the Riverside Daily Press. His broad policies 
expressed through his editorial columns influenced his 
fellow citizens in all fields of human relationships. He 
was particularly aggressive in the support and promo- 
tion of educational and social welfare activities both as 
a publicist and as a public spirited citizen. 

To those who were privileged to know Dr. Clarke 
personally, his death is a sincere sorrow. His person- 
ality was a fine balance of strength and gentleness, a 
rare combination of intellectual vigor and gracious 
ness of speech and manner. He was motivated by 
noble purpose and has left a living memorial in his 
contribution to the education of the youth of this 
state. 


———— 


Iu Memoriam 


DR. HENRY P. SUZZALLO 


The death of Dr. Henry P. Suzzallo comes as a 
severe shock to educators throughout the nation. His 
sudden passing is a cause of deep regret not only to 
those who knew him personally but to all those who 
believe in democratic principles of public education 
for which he fought throughout his life. 

He was a man of unimpeachable ideals and keen 
analytical mind. He was not only a leader but a 
leader of leaders. On the platform he was an 
accomplished and convincing speaker. In conferences 
his sympathetic and kindly understanding and deep 
insight into the questions at issue made him a counselor 
par excellence, admired and loved by all who enjoyed 
the great opportunity of coming under his influence. 

As a teacher, as a university president, as an editor, 
as a president of a large privately endowed educa- 
tional foundation, as a public leader and as a great 
scholar and philosopher he fought vigorously and 
effectively to keep polities and the spoils system out 
of the public schools. In him were combined the 
qualities of great understanding and practical admin- 
istrative ability. 

In the death of Dr. Suzzallo the nation has lost one 
of its finest educators. His work, however, will long 
remain as an influence for progressive practice in pub- 
lie education. 


Tenure of Professional Personnel 


VierutinG Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The California State Department of Education recently announced 
in the August, 1933, number of California Schools the nature of the 
important issues confronting public education in this state. The 
problems mentioned for immediate consideration were five in number. 
The first and second problems were reorganization of administrative 
units in public education in California, and tenure of professional 
personnel. The plan for approach to the first problem has already been 
announced. The state wide committee has been appointed and its 
undertakings are well along. The second problem having to do with 
tenure is one equally as important as was the first problem so far as 
the general program of educational advantage and professional advance- 
ment in the state is concerned. 

In a number of ways it appears that present tenure laws in Cali- 
fornia do not accomplish the very purposes for which the laws were 
designed at the time the profession presented them for approval by 
the Legislature. Most careful study reveals that there seems to be no 
difference of opinion among educators, school board members, or among 
the general public as to the desirability of guaranteeing to satisfactory 
teachers a definite degree of permanency of position or of employment. 
The values of teacher tenure in securing and retaining efficient teachers, 
in creating attitudes of professional responsibility, and in protecting 
teachers against discharge on insufficient grounds, all are well estab- 
lished. 

If the present tenure laws do not guarantee these results and if, 
in facet, as has been indicated from time to time, they operate to prevent 
the achievement of these results, then certainly it is obvious that some 
change should be initiated at the earliest possible moment so that pro- 
fessional stability may be maintained within the ranks of the profession 
and so that injustice may be done to no child in the school room. 

The State Department of Education has conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the California Association of Public School Trustees, with 
the California Teachers Association, and with individuals and groups 
otherwise interested and there is unanimity of opinion that it is desir- 
able that this vital and urgent problem, affecting not only the welfare 
of the professional personnel of the public schools, but the whole 
program of education and the interests of pupils as well, be given 
careful study with a view to the development of a program so that 
proper procedure may be undertaken by the profession to the end that 
the problem may be solved. The solution may ultimately reside in the 
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hands of the profession. It may be necessary to draft and propose 
legislation. At any rate, with fair and open-minded determination to 
remedy the difficulty we are undertaking the task. 

The study will be initiated and directed by a committee to be 
chosen from the staff of the State Department of Education, together 
with a state wide committee representative in its make-up of the several 
groups primarily interested in the problems of education and of teacher 
tenure. The state wide committee will be under the leadership and 
chairmanship of L. B. Travers of the State Department of Education. 
Mr, Travers is chosen particularly because of his ability as a presiding 
chairman in the solution of problems by the conference method. Mr. 
Travers is particularly anxious that all groups in the state interested 
in the tenure problem communicate freely with him. and with the 
members of his committee so that no point of view and no suggestion 
may go unconsidered. It is not possible to announce the names of Mr. 
Travers’ committee at this time. However, wide publicity will be given 
to the names selected. All interests in the state are asked to cooperate 
and because of this there has been some delay and the announcement 
of committee membership is delayed accordingly. 

The specifie function and purpose of the joint committee is to (1) 
determine whether existing teacher tenure legislation is adequate and 
satisfactory in terms of the needs of the schools and the profession, (2) 
to recommend to the superintendent of publie instruction such pro- 
posals as the committee may determine upon which will bring remedy 
to those difficulties now existent. 

The problem of teacher tenure is related to many other problems in 
the whole field of education and the significance and importance of this 
committee activity cannot be overestimated. 

The activities of the committee wil! probably center in Los Angeles, 
while special meetings and subcommittees will operate in various 
quarters of the state. 
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American Education Week 


The observance of the thirteenth annual American Education 
Week is scheduled for November 6—12, 1933. The three sponsors of 
American Education Week, the American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education, and the National Education Association, have 
sought the approval of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation in selecting the theme and topics. The theme selected for the 
1933 program is Meeting the Emergency in Education. Topics sug- 
gested for the day-by-day program are as follows: 


Monday, November 6—The Increased Responsibility of the School 
Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of the Schools 


Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens May Do to Protect the 
Schools 


Thursday, November 9—Home and School Cooperation 


Friday, November 10—The Schools and Reconstruction 
Saturday, November 11—The Schools and Loyalty to the Nation 


Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Character Essentials 


The theme chosen for American Education Week is an appro- 
priate one. Even though the nation is rigidly moving forward under 
the National Recovery Administration, the crisis for education has not 
yet passed. Many schools throughout the nation remain closed and 
thousands of children are being denied the educational opportunities 
that are rightfully theirs. School budgets for the current year have 
been dractically cut and essential educational services have been cur- 
tailed and eliminated. Progress in educational reconstruction must not 
be allowed to lag behind reconstruction in other fields. 

The annual American Education Week has proved its effective- 
ness in bringing home and school together in the interests of child- 
hood. This year in particular there is urgent need for cooperation of 
all citizens in constructive endeavor to safeguard the nation’s schools 
and to aid in restoring educational opportunities curtailed by the 
depression. 

School officials and Parent Teacher organizations are urged to plan 
programs for the observance of American Education Week which will 
focus attention on the needs of the schools and upon the need of society 
for adequate schools. The future welfare of American democracy is 
dependent upon the present welfare of American schools. 
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The following helps for American Education Week are available 
from the Division of Publications of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


For teachers. American Education Week Handbook 1933, a manual 
of suggestions for all schools and all workers. It presents pro- 
grams, things to do, and facts for speakers and writers. 


For classrooms. A set of posters and cartoons for classroom and public 
bulletin boards. There are outlines and topics for class study. 
Graphic, attractive, suitable for use at parent teacher meetings. 


For homes. An American Education Week Message to Parents, a choice 
of five booklets varying in content, style of printing, quality of 
paper, number of pages, color, and cost. Write to the Division of 
Publications of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., for free samples. 


For letters. Gummed stickers for correspondence. 
Special offer. A complete set of material has been prepared in packet 
form. 


The California State Department of Education has available copies 
of Maintaining Educational Efficiency During Emergency, Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 5, March 1, 1933. Copies may be secured 
from the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 
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Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VieRLING Kersey, Superintendent 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE 


A conference to consider Extraordinary Problems Confronting 
the Administrators of the Public Schools of California has been 
called to meet in Oakland, October 20 and 21, 1933. Willard E. Givens, 
President of the California Teachers Association, and A. R. Clifton, 
President of the California Association of Public School Superin- 
tendents, have joined with the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
calling this conference. The Hotel Oakland has been designated as 
headquarters of the conference. . 

Because of the many serious problems confronting public education 
in California at this time, it is deemed most advisable that leaders 
throughout the state have opportunity for meeting together in delibera- 
tion and diseussion of these problems. All county, city, and district 
superintendents of schools are urged to attend and to invite members 
of their administrative and supervisory staffs to attend. 


The tentative program of the conference follows: 


Thursday evening—Dinner meeting, advisory committee on current problems 
of public school administration to propose for confer- 
ence a statement of current problems to be met by 
school administrators 


Friday morning—General Session 


Friday noon—Luncheon meeting 
Superintendents and California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


Friday afternoon—Discussion Session I 
Topics for discussion 
1. Units for School Administration 
2. Methods of Support for Public Education 


Friday evening—Dinner meeting 
Business meeting, California Association of Public 
School Superintendents 
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Saturday morning—Discussion Session II 
Topies for discussion 
1. Reorganization of Educational Program 
2. Tenure of Professional Personnel 
3. Problems of Public Relations 


Saturday noon—Luncheon meetings 
County Superintendents 
City Superintendents 
District Superintendents 


Saturday afternoon—General Session 


Saturday evening—Dinner meeting 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Phi Lambda Theta 


A CALL TO THE TEACHERS OF THE NATION 


In a recently published pamphlet’? of the above title, the Com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Association on Social and Eco- 
nomic Problems under the chairmanship of Professor George S. 
Counts of Teachers College, Columbia University, directs a challenge 
to members of the teaching profession to participate in directing social 
changes and to reorganize educational procedures in the light of 


modern conditions. 

This document presents in brief form a keen analysis of current 
social and economic conditions. There is first presented a picture of a 
great nation in a period of prosperity brought about by scientific and 
technological advance where Man has harnessed the forees of Nature 
and directed them to his service. Next is shown the tragedy of 
millions needlessly suffering from want in the midst of a superabund- 
ance of the necessities and comforts of life. Teachers, as guardians of 
children, are challenged to perpetuate those fundamental ideals of 
democracy. The school as an agency of a democratic society must act 
so as to preserve the democratic nature of the society by which it is 
maintained. 

Copies of this publication have been sent by the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education to regional consultants. Quotations 
from the pamphlet have already been given wide publicity. 

It is urged that all teachers and administrators read this docu- 
ment and discuss it. Principals should call it to the attention of their 
teachers and discuss it with them. It may well be made the subject 
of teachers meetings and discussion groups. It may truthfully be said 
that no challenge of more profound significance has ever been issued to 
the teachers of the nation. 

1The Committee of the Progressive Education Association on Social and Eco- 


nomic Problems. A Call to the Teachers of the Nation. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1933. 
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CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 


The attention of school administrators is directed to the reorgan- 
ized program of the California Polytechnic School. The instructional 
level is designed primarily for the high school graduate of vocational 
courses, although in certain instances high school graduation is not 
required for admission. Two distinct lines of work are offered in the 
institution: agricultural courses, and industrial and technical courses. 

Agricultural instruction is being offered in the field of meat animal 
production and management; dairy production, management, and 
manufacturing; poultry production and management; and the various 
fields of horticulture, including fruit, field, and truck crops, green- 
house and propagation work, and landscape practice. 


The school farm and state- and student-owned herds and flocks 
form the laboratory not only for management practices but for actual 
participation in agricultural enterprises. Every agricultural student 
conducts his own enterprise in his chosen field; planning, purchasing, 
raising, and marketing his commodity. A project loan fund provides 
finances for carrying on the enterprise, and the fund is repaid upon the 
sale of the commodity raised. Agricultural students have the oppor- 
tunity to earn a portion of their expenses through the profits of their 
enterprise, and through payments for student labor. Eighty-five per 
cent of the students of agriculture have earned some portion of their 
expenses, and some have been entirely self-supporting. Most of the 
students of agriculture return to their own communities to enter the 
agriculture field. Nearly every student eventually finds a position in 
the field in which he is best trained, either working for himself or for 
others. 

Industrial courses are organized on the plan of the technical 
institute. This type of training gives the high school graduate a two 
year intensive course in a special line of work training him to enter 
a specialized branch of industry. Special emphasis is placed upon 
scientifie and technological training in order to afford the student a 
foundation upon which he may advance in his field of work. Definite 
divisions are made in the courses to enable students to terminate their 
training within the two year program and enter employment. 

The major industrial courses offered are in aeronautics and in 
electricity. Students in electrical courses are given the technical 
information usually offered in college courses in electrical engineering, 
but the purely theoretical part of such courses not directly related to 
the electrical field is omitted. Opportunity is provided for intensive 
training in electrical laboratory work. Students in aeronautics are 
given the necessary theory and practical experience to enable them to 
pass the government examinations for airplane mechanic or airplane 
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engine mechanic. The purpose of the course is to train high grade 
mechanics for the aeronautics industries. The shop work consists of 
repairs and adjustments to commercial airplanes and engines. One or 
more airplanes are in the shops at all times to provide practice. 

An industrial coordinator keeps the work of the school in close 
contact with the industries of the state. He has the dual respon- 
sibility of placing students in employment and of recommending 
changes and adjustments in the training program to meet industrial 
requirements. 

This year a ‘‘new deal’’ has been initiated in the cost of living 
accommodations, bringing the cost of attending this school down to the 
lowest of any in the West. A survey of actual expenditures shows 
that last year the average per-pupil cost of attendance was less 
than $290. 

For several years the California Polytechnic School has been the 
location of the summer conference of high school vocational agriculture 
teachers. During the last summer 110 schools with Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional agriculture classes were represented at the conference. 


This year, the school is being administered directly by a member 
of the State Department of Education staff, Julian A. McPhee, Chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education. The direction and super- 
vision of Smith-Hughes vocational agriculture will this year be central- 
ized in Mr. McPhee’s office at the California Polytechnic School in 
San Luis Obispo. 

Principals are urged to inform students who may be desirous of 
receiving specialized vocational training of the type offered at the 
California Polytechnic School of the programs offered. <A catalogue 
of information may be obtained upon request from the institution. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEMBERS OF THE C. C. C. 


The California State Department of Education is now engaged in 
preparing an educational program designed to offer to the young men 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps opportunity for self-improvement 
and for aid in vocational and social adjustment in order that they may 
be better prepared to take their places in community and industrial life 
following discharge from the corps. 

The plan calls for the active cooperation of local school adminis- 
trators, and administrators throughout the state are urged to give the 
matter due attention when request is made to assist in organizing this 
valuable service. 

Details of the plan will be made known as soon as completed. 


> 
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MRS. MAGDALENE WANZER TAKES LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mrs. Magdalene F. Wanzer, Chief of the Bureau of Immigrant 
Education of the State Department of Education, has taken a leave of 
absence from the department effective July 1, 1933. 

Mrs. Wanzer has rendered service in this capacity since 1927. 
Her work has been primarily that of organizing and promoting immi- 
grant education throughout the state, working closely with local school 
administrators in improving the status of immigrant education and in 
preparing instructional materials for the use of students in adult classes. 
The leadership of Mrs. Wanzer in this important field has been instru- 
mental in placing immigrant education in California on a high plane of 
effectiveness. The lesson materials prepared by her and under her 
direction have been recognized by leaders in the field as a valuable 
contribution to instructional method in immigrant education. 

During Mrs. Wanzer’s leave of absence, the work in immigrant 
education will be carried on directly by L. B. Travers, Chief of the 
Division of Adult and Continuation Education. 


JOHN F. DALE RESIGNS 


The State Department of Education in announcing the resignation 


of John F. Dale on July 1, 1933, does so with a distinct feeling of loss. 
During the long period of his service in the Sacramento public schools, 
first as principal of the Harkness Junior High School and later as 
principal of the high school, Mr. Dale devoted his efforts to solving the 
problems of adolescent youth. With this rich background he came to 
the State Department of Education in August, 1927, to organize the 
work in parent education in Northern California. 

His efforts both as a leader of classes and lecturer in this field met 
with enthusiastic response from parents. His calm, sane, and sympa- 
thetic discussions of the serious problems confronting parents in rearing 
their children to live in a complex civilization won the hearty coopera- 
tion of the fathers and mothers who comprised the classes he formed. 
There is no way of evaluating the fine and lasting worth of his work, 
but California will have a better citizenry because of his leadership. 
Both the department and the state have been benefitted through his 
efforts in this most valuable work. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS FOR SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


Music of Many Lands and Peoples, by McConathy, Beattie, and 
Morgan, published by Silver, Burdett and Company was adopted as a 
state series textbook for use in the seventh and eighth grades by the 
State Board of Education, May 27, 1933. 

Copies of this text will be ready for distribution during the latter 
part of October. Requisition blanks will be sent to the elementary 
school districts from the State Department of Education through the 
several county superintendents of schools. 

One- and two-teacher schools, and other small schools in which 
seventh and eighth grade pupils are taught in classes with pupils of 
lower grade, may find it more desirable to order Adventures in Music, 
the text previously adopted for classes of mixed grades. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships. 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 12, September 15, 1933. 


Problems of public relations are of vital concern to those engaged in public 
education in California today. The development of ways and means to establish 
better understanding between home and school is a major responsibility of every 
school administrator. Large city school systems have developed well organized 
plans for community relationships. In the scattered rural areas of the state 
numerous difficulties have retarded and prevented progress in this field. 

To meet the need of rural areas for suggestions in developing such a program 
this Handbook for Rural Parent Teacher Activities and Relationships has been 
prepared. The materials presented have been prepared by or under the direction 
of the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools of the State Depart 
ment of Education. in cooperation with officials of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The handbook constitutes a guide for both teachers and 
for Parent Teacher Associations. 

Copies of this bulletin will be distributed free of charge in sufficient quantities 
to meet the needs of the rural schools of the state. 


Suggested Course of Study in the Social Studies for Elementary 
Schools (Revised). Department of Education Bulletin No. 13, 
October 1, 1933. 


This bulletin is a revision of the Suggested Course of Study in the Social 
Studies for Elementary Schools which was published as Department of Education 
Bulletin No. 18, Part III, July 1, 1932. The chief revisions are (1) the addition 
of a section on purposes, content, and methods of instruction in the social studies, 
and (2) the addition of a bibliography at the end of the bulletin in: which the 
references included in the various units are brought together for the convenience 
of teachers. This revision will not make the previous bulletins out-of-date, but, it is 
hoped, will result in making the material more convenient for use. 

Copies of this bulletin will be sold at 25 cents each, or at 20 cents per copy 
when ordered in quantities of ten or more. 
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Analysis of the Cosmetology Trade with Training and Upgrading Pro- 
grams. Department of Education Bulletin No. 14, October 15, 


1933. 


In this bulletin is presented a job analysis of the cosmetology trade similar 
in form to previous job analyses made by the Division of Vocational Education of 
the University of California in cooperation with the State Department of Educa- 
tion. There is presented a complete program of instruction on the various levels 
and for specific jobs included in the trade based upon the analysis. 

The bulletin is intended primarily for the guidance of instructors in this 
field. Copies will be distributed free of charge to those schools offering courses 
in cosmetology. A charge covering the cost of printing and distribution will be 
collected from others. 


Suggested Course of Study im Oral and Written Expression. Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No. 15, November 1, 1933. 


To augment the curriculum material published last year and receiving wide 
use in elementary schools throughout the state, the Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion and Rural Schools has ready for publication a Suggested Course of Study in 
Oral and Written Expression for Elementary Schools. This material has been 
developed under the direction of Miss Helen Heffernan, in cooperation with the 
county superintendents, rural supervisors, and teachers of Sonoma, Lake, Yolo, 
Butte, and Imperial counties, to meet a state wide demand for a course of study 
covering this field of subject matter. Experimental work has been done in many 
classroom situations, and the contents of the course revised before publication. 
The course includes general methods in spelling and handwriting, as well as oral 
and written expression. 

A Suggested Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression for Elementary 
Schools will be similar in arrangement and form to the suggested courses of study 
in science, reading and literature, and social studies, published as State Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin No 13, Parts I. II, and III, respectively This bulletin 
will be sold at 25 cents per copy or 20 cents per copy when quantities of ten or 
more are ordered. 

Orders may be placed by those counties and school districts wishing to use 
Suggested Course of Study in Oral and Written Expression for Elementary Schools 
during the coming year to expedite distribution when publication is completed. 


Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


PRIZE POEMS FROM CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with the Cali- 
fornia State Fair sponsored a creative verse writing contest during the 
school year 1932-1933 in the elementary and high sehools of the state. 
The poems receiving the awards, together with names of those pupils 
receiving honorable mention in both groups, have been put into an 
attractive booklet for distribution. The selections are noteworthy in 
style of composition and subjects chosen. 
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Prize Poems from California Schools is available upon request to 
the Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools. It is hoped 
that the Creative Verse Writing Contest will become an annual event 
and that many more schools will utilize this means of stimulating 
interest in creative poetic expression among California school children. 


Division of Special Education 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 


Linuian B. Hin, Chief 
MIGRATORY CHILDREN 


The industrial codes of the N. R. A. have abolished child labor 
from all industries save street trades, agriculture, and domestic service. 
There seems to be, however, a decided move to procure codes for these 
industries which will definitely abolish child labor from them. 

With this movement, there is a growing feeling, supported by labor 
unions and others interested in the welfare of humanity, which demands 
that during this depression all available jobs must go to adults, those 
who are responsible for the support of a family. In some of the 
counties of the state an agreement has been reached between growers 
whereby only adults are to be employed. In these counties the deplor- 
able practice of contracting with an adult for his labor and that of his 
children and as many other children as he ean get to work for him has 
been done away with. While it is true that our child labor laws have 
always provided that children shall not be employed during school 
hours, these laws have not always been fully enforced and local school 
officials even yet permit conditions to continue which in many com- 
munities and schools, constitute open violations of the child labor and 
compulsory education law. Such subterfuges as contracts with adults 
for child labor and the establishment of special classes for these 
children which would permit children to attend school for a minimum 
day and be released to work for from four to six hours per day at the 
expense of their education and health, should no longer be tolerated. 

School trustees and city boards of education should cooperate in 
the national movement to eliminate child labor and to guarantee ade- 
quate educational facilities for all children through stricter enforce- 
ment of both the child labor laws and the compulsory education laws 
of this state. Wherever possible, the children of migratory workers 
should be enrolled in the regular classes, but in no case should this 
practice be allowed to increase the size of classes to such an extent 
as to make proper instruction impossible. Wherever the numbers of 
migratory children are so great as to make it impossible to enroll 
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them in regular classes without creating a too heavy teacher load, 
special classes, or, if necessary separate schools, should be established 
for the migratory children. 

Each school district must provide for the education of all migra- 
tory children within the district. If they are enrolled in special 
classes or special schools, such special classes or special schools are 
required by the School Code to comply with the regulations set up by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. They also must be maintained 
for the same length of school day as the regular schools or classes of the 
district, and must provide for the migratory children the same educa- 
tional opportunities as are made available to the pupils in the regular 
elasses or schools. 

If migratory children are enrolled in special classes or schools, the 
county superintendent of schools is authorized to pay to the school 
district from the unapportioned county elementary school fund an 
amount not more than $150 per month on account of each teacher 
employed in such special classes or schools. The amount to be paid is 
in the discretion of the county superintendent of schools, and must be 
approved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. County super- 
intendents should require proof that migratory children will be prop- 
erly housed, and provided with an adequate teacher and necessary 
instructional equipment and supplies. Unless such proof can be given, 
migratory school apportionments should be withheld. 

The 1933 amendments to the School Code sections relating to 
migratory schools not only changed the method of apportionment for 
these schools, but also provided that the A. D. A. of the migratory ~ 
pupils will be credited to the district in which the migratory school or 
class has been maintained. Therefore, a district having a migratory 
class or school will receive full apportionments on A. D. A. and the 
school will also receive the special apportionment of state funds from 
the unapportioned county elementary school fund. Thus the entire 
support of these classes will now be borne by the state. 

Superintendents and school boards are requested to assist in mak- 
ing fully effective the provisions of the School Code relative to the 
education of migratory children, and to cooperate with the State 
Department of Education in insuring that adequate educational oppor- 
tunities are provided for them. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Appellate Court Decisions 


District Liability for Injury to Pupils at Play 

A school district is not an insurer of the safety of the pupils of 
the schools of the district at play or elsewhere, no liability being 
imposed upon a district under School Code section 2.801 in the absence 
of negligence on the part of the district, its officers or employees. A 
district is therefore not liable for an injury sustained by a pupil from 
a bat swung by another pupil during a ball game in the school yard 
where it was alleged that the district was negligent because the school 
yard was ‘‘small’’ and ‘‘children of tender and delicate years’’ were 
participating in a game of baseball with ‘‘larger’’ pupils, such allega- 
tions being insufficient. 

(Underhill vs. Alameda Elementary School District of Alameda 

County, et al. 74 C. A. D. 545, -__ Pae 


District Liability for Injury to Pupils being Transported 

Where the duly authorized officers of two high school districts 
arrange to conduct an agricultural tour, the tour being taken by pupils 
of agricultural classes of the two districts in a bus owned by one of the 
districts and operated by an employee of the other district, and one of 
the pupils brings an action for damage against the districts for injuries 
he alleges were caused by the negligent operation of the bus, the action 
is based either on School Code section 2.801 or Civil Code section 1714} 
and not upon Deering Act 5619 (Chapter 328, Statutes 1923) and 
therefore the filing of the verified claim for damages prescribed by 
Deering Act 5150 (Chapter 1168, Statutes 1931) is not a necessary pre- 
requisite to the filing of the action. If the tour was a regularly and 
legally constituted school activity of the two high school districts a 
liability attaches for injury to person or damage to property arising 
because of the negligence of the employees of the two high school dis- 
tricts, or against either district because of the negligence of its employee 
(School Code section 2.801). 

(Bates vs. Escondido Union High School District of San Diego 

County, et al, 74 C. A. D. 545, -_ Pace. --.) 
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District Maintenance of Agriculture Classes 
Under School Code sections 3.805 and 3.670 the governing board 
of a high school district is authorized to give instruction in agriculture 
during either the regular school term or in vacation schools. 
(Bates vs. Escondido Union High School District of San Diego 
County, et al, 74 C. A. D. 541, --- Pae. ---.) 


Judicial Notice of School Vacations 
The courts can not take judicial notice of school holidays. 
(Bates vs. Escondido Union High School District of San Diego 
County, et al, 74 C. A. D. 541, -_- Pae. —--.) 


Right of School Districts to Employ Counsel 

Where a high school district requested the county counsel to insti- 
tute mandamus proceedings against officers of Los Angeles County to 
compel them to honor a contract which had been entered into by such 
high school district and the said district has a real or actionable interest 
in subject matter in the proceedings, such district may, upon the refusal 
of the county counsel to institute such proceedings, employ an attorney 
to prosecute such proceedings and pay him compensation. 


(Austin vs. Upjohn, etc., et al, 73 C. A. D. 125, _-_ Pae. _--.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Attendance upon State Teachers Colleges 

Under School Code sections 5.60—5.63 (the latter section being 
twice amended in 1933, the amendments being effective August 21, 
1933, and October 25, 1933, respectively) only residents of California 
and such non-residents from other states and territories, including the 
District of Columbia, as comply with the provisions of School Code 
sections 5.61 and 5.63, as amended, may be admitted to state teachers 
colleges. The term ‘‘first semester’’ as used in School Code section 
5.63, as amended, refers to the first semester after the amendment to 
the section takes effect. (A.G.O. 8745, August 30, 1933.) 


District Funds as County Funds 
Money raised by school district taxes is not a part of the expendi- 
tures of the county. (A.G.O. 8760, August 31, 1933.) 


Employment and Compensation of Rural Supervisors 

Rural supervisors are not county employees within the meaning of 
section 74 of Article XI of the Constitution, and a county charter may 
not empower county boards of supervisors to determine the employment 
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and compensation thereof. The inference to be derived from School 
Code section 4.181 is that rural supervisors shall be employed and their 
compensation fixed by the county superintendent of schools. (A.G.O. 
8771, September 25, 1933.) 


Expenditures Under Article XI, Section 20, of Constitution 

The expenditures of a school district for any fiscal year within 
the meaning of section 20, Article XI of the Constitution, include 
expenditures made during the succeeding fiscal year in discharge of 
obligations incurred in the previous fiscal year, such expenditures 
including warrants issued for obligations of such previous fiscal year 
but not cashed. (A.G.O. 8760, August 31, 1933.) 


Permanent Teacher’s Right to Classification as Such 


The fact that a teacher signs a contract with the governing board 
of a school district in which the teacher is classified as a probationary 
employee does not affect the status of the teacher if he is, in fact, 
entitled to classification as a permanent employee of the district under 
School Code sections 5.500 et seq. and does not operate to give such 
teacher the status of a probationary employee of the district. (A.G.O. 
8732, August 9, 1933.) 


Plan Fees under Field Bill 

Under Chapter 59, Statutes of 1933 (Field Bill), the Division of 
Architecture of the State Department of Public Works, for the purpose 
of fixing the fees to be charged for passing on plans for the construction 
of a number of buildings by a single district, each building costing less 
than five hundred dollars, may group the buildings into units. (A.G.O. 
8756, August 30, 1933.) 


Tenure in Districts 

Under School Code sections 5.500, et seq., where a high school dis- 
trict and a junior college district are under two boards each having 
the same personnel, a teacher attaining tenure in one of the districts 
does not thereby attain tenure in the other, affirming Opinion No. 8210 
of the Attorney General. (A.G.O. 8768, September 11, 1933.) 


Vacancies on Board of Education of Chartered City 


Where the charter of a city does not contain any provision for the 
filling of a vacancy on the board of education of the city, the vacancy 
must be filled in accordance with School Code sections 2.960 and 2.961, 
(A.G.O. 8757, August 31, 1933.) 


—— 


I FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


COMMISSIONER ZOOK SPEAKS ON “THE EMERGENCY IN 
EDUCATION” 


In an address marking the opening of the school year, United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. George F. Zook, spoke on ‘‘The 
Emergency in Education’’ over a nation-wide N. B. C. network on 
September 11, 1933. Excerpts from Dr. Zook’s address are quoted 


below. 

to the normal apprehensions of parents at the opening of schools 
there is this year an added reason for sober reflection. This year more than at any 
time in our recent history the quality, yes, even the existence of schools in many 
communities is at stake. Indeed, it was not until the depression began to show 
evidences of the breakdown of our social system including our schools and colleges, 
that we fully realized the seriousness of the situation. 

From one state, for example, comes the shocking news that in one-half the 
counties of the State 178 schools can not be opened at all during the current year. 
Twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand children in these districts will be without 
any school opportunities whatever except for those which may be arranged 
privately. 

Similar situations only a little less serious exist in a number of other states 
in the Union. There are indeed very few parts of the country in which schools 
have not, for want of funds, been compelled to shorten the school term. 

Had this crisis been precipitated upon us suddenly and dramatically as in the 
case of the World War some years ago, or even as in the closing of the banks from 
one end of the country to the other last spring, we should doubtless have been 
aroused to the necessity of doing something about it speedily. Like most other 
social ills, however, it has stolen on us unawares. Hence we find ourselves in the 
grip of a special difficulty from which we shall extricate ourselves only with great 
effort and pain. 

. + « Wwe seem to be on the eve of one of the greatest social changes in the 
history of our country. . . . each significant change in our manner of life 
will add new responsibilities to our schools which will make them play not less but 
a greater part in our scheme of life. 

. the industrial codes promoted by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration have already thrown out of employment approximately 100,000 young per- 
sons from 14 to 16 years of age. You and I rejoice that at a stroke of the pen the 
curse of child labor is rapidly vanishing. Yet these young people and many thou- 
sand more who have been unable to find employment in recent years have suddenly 
been thrust into our schools where frequently there are totally inadequate facilities 
to take care of them. 

May I remind you too that the schools must attempt to do all this in a rela- 
tively short time. The schools have the children under their care for about six 
hours each day for about one-half the days in a year. After ten years or so of 
this preparation they go out into the world to be beset for the next 40 or 50 years 
with every kind of selfish interest so skillfully organized and presented as to undo 
much of the fine influence exerted in the school rooms. 

However, aS men and women again find themselves gainfully employed and 
are thus able to supply themselves with the necessities of life, we are faced with 
another great crisis which will test the quality of our citizenship more than any- 
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thing which we have yet encountered. We shall have an opportunity to demon- 
strate whether we wish the advantages of education for ourselves and our children 
enough to pay for them. We are now being called upon to decide whether we will 
retain and develop those evidences of culture and civilization which alone make 
life worth living. We are confronted with a choice as to whether we will spend 
the great amount of leisure time which is being thrust upon us in idle dissipation 
or whether we will use it in a great program of self-improvement. Those who 
know the history and the heart of America can never doubt what course the Ameri- 
ean people will take. In this critical emergency the schools and colleges stand 
ready to serve as the chief agency of social progress. Out of trial and adversity, 
we can yet have, we shall yet have, through a broadened educational system, oppor- 
tunities for a better, fuller life than any with which the American people have so 


far been blessed. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Friday, October 27, 1933, will mark the seventy-fourth anniversary 
of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. His life of distinguished service to 
his country may well be commemorated in the public schools of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association, Roosevelt House, 
28 East Twentieth Street, New York, N. Y., will be glad to furnish upon 
request copies of a suggested program to be used in commemorating the 
anniversary of his birth. 


SCHOOL LIFE 


The United States Office of Education announces that School Life, 
the official monthly journal of the office will carry articles this year on 
the ten new federal agencies established to aid in combating the depres- 
sion. The articles are especially planned to help teachers of social 
studies who wish to keep their pupils informed about the swift changes 
in national affairs. The September number carries articles on ‘‘Ten 
Thumbnail Sketches of the Ten New Agencies of Government,’’ ‘‘The 
Children’s Code,’’ describing the effect of the child labor ban, and 
‘*Public Works Funds for Schools.’’ School Life will also tell how to 
obtain free, or at small cost, the laws, important documents, and mimeo- 
graph material describing the new work of the government. 

The subscription price for School Life is 50 cents a year for 10 
issues. Subscriptions to begin with the September issue should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., accompanied by check or money order. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 
Education at the Crossroads 


The Education at the Crossroads program, given every Saturday 
evening at 6:30 p.m., over station KPO under the auspices of the 
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California State Department of Education, continues with the following 


broadeasts : 
October 7—Mason A. Johnston, instructor in public speaking, Sacramento 
High School, will discuss “Public Speaking for Everyday Use.” 


October 14—“The Place of Athletics in a College Program.” The speaker has 
not yet been assigned. 


October 21—Vierling Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction, will speak 
on “Education and Recovery.” 


October 28—Dr. Tully C. Knoles, President, College of the Pacific, will discuss 
“The Place of the Small College in Education.” 


Standard School Broadcast 

The music appreciation course broadcast by the Standard School 
has been resumed for the school year 1933-34. The musically illus- 
trated lessons are presented on Thursday mornings—the elementary 
lesson from 11:00 to 11:20; the advanced lesson from 11:25 to 11:45. 

This broadeast is released through the NBC Pacific Coast radio 
stations KFSD, KFI, KPO, KGO, KGW, KOMO, and KHQ. 

Complete announcements of this course in music appreciation may 
be obtained upon request to the Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco. 


The Standard symphony hour, closely affiliated with the Standard 
school broadcast, continues as heretofore on Thursday evenings. This 
broadeast will be on the air from 8:15 to 9:15 p.m., P. S. T. over stations 
KGO, KHQ, KOMO, KGW, and KFT. 


Music Appreciation Hour 

On Friday, October 6, 1933, at 8 a.m., P. S. T., over station KPO 
of the NBC, Walter Damrosch, will again be heard conducting a music 
appreciation hour for school children throughout the land. On the 
following Friday, October 13, classes will begin for more advanced 
pupils. The work will continue until May, 1934. With a view to 
broadening the scope of the entire course, the director has introduced 
chamber music and a larger proportion of vocal music than was given 
last year. The program for this season will consist of four concerts 
graded to constitute a progressive four year course in the appreciation 
of musie. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


Constructive Economy in Education. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. Volume XI, No. 3, September, 1933. Washington, D. C.: Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 57-90 pp. 


The need for authoritative information on sound economies in public educa- 
tion can hardly be underestimated. Recognizing this need and realizing the scarcity 
of material in this field of a comprehensive character, the Research Division of the 
National Education Association has prepared this bulletin. The bulletin does not 
attempt to add to the already large body of information in this field, but rather 
presents a review of the findings of previous studies, organized in such a way as 
to constitute a rather comprehensive treatment of the whole field of economy in 
education. The material of the bulletin is organized under ten main sections as 
follows: 


I. Some Basic Principles of Economy 
II. An Efficient Staff: A Prerequisite for Economy 
III. The Budget as an Instrument of Economy 
IV. Economy and the Unit of Administration 
V. Economy and School Organization 
VI. Supervision as a Means of Economy 
VII. Economy in the Management of School Supplies 
VIII. Economy in the School Insurance Program 
IX. The Management and Protection of School Funds 
X. Teachers’ Salaries and Teacher Load 


The method of treatment has been to list and discuss briefly a few topics of 
major importance in connection with each of the ten main sections and to refer the 
reader to authoritative source material on each of the topics. At the end of each 
section is a list of references pertaining to the subject of the section. 

The chief value of this publication lies in the excellent organization of the 
summary type of statement and in the careful selection of references included. 
The conception of economy underlying the treatment is contained in the following 
statement from the first section: i 

Economy has to do with getting value received for money expended. 

Retrenchments are simply policies which result in spending less money; 


savings bring about the spending of less money without loss of efficiency ; 
economies result in greater efficiency for every dollar spent. 


School officials should find this bulletin a definite practical aid in the formula- 
tion of plans for effecting sound economies in the management of local school 
systems. 

Ivan R. WATERMAN 


JESSIE Topp, and ANN VAN NICE GALE. Enjoyment and Use of Art in the Ele- 
mentary School. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933. ix + 134 pp. 


A practical presentation of curriculum materials and methods readily adapt- 
able to the needs of the general elementary school teacher in meeting problems of 
art instruction is provided by Enjoyment and Use of Art in the Elementary School. 
The authors have an ample background of experience in the teaching and supervi- 
sion of art instruction, as well as in the training of teachers. 
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The authors are careful to indicate what they have not done, which is an 
important procedure in these days of extreme points of view in art education. 
They do not hold that children should initiate all the problems. They do not agree 
with the theory that “children should receive no teaching in art” but believe that 
creative work and originality are not incompatible with some definite teaching of 
techniques. They do not hold with the teachers of art who believe that no pictures 
or designs should be shown children lest they influence unduly the children’s style 
or destroy their originality. On the contrary, they justify a process of saturation 
in the beauty of designs, pottery, pictures, sculpture, tapestry, and the many art 
forms as a kind of immunization against the influence of the tawdry, inartistic, 
and atrociously ugly displays of billboards, advertising statuary, and cheap period- 
icals. The authors do not agree further with the courses in art appreciation which 
would limit the children’s experiences to the “great masters” but believe that 
children can be profitably acquainted with the carefully selected work of the 
modernists. 

After establishing carefully what art instruction is not, the authors give their 
positive statement: “our point of view is that of following the natural impulses of 
children, observing them at work, learning from their remarks, so that we can help 
each to make progress along the lines most suited to his personality.” To such a 
progressive pronouncement tempered by a rational attitude toward the extreme 
theories, the educator in the elementary field can give whole-hearted endorsement. 

There is no attempt to make a sharp division between enjoyment and use, 
although Part I is concerned with those activities which the children would say 
are “just for fun.” It is apparent, however, that children would get equal enjoy- 
ment out of those activities which are designated “useful.” 

The large number of illustrations are of particular interest. Teachers will 
find the pictures of children’s work most valuable in establishing criteria for the 
judgment of the art expressions of their own group. There is nothing stereotyped 
or dictated about these examples, but ample evidence that the originality of each 
child was conserved and utilized. It would be difficult to find a book with more 
stimulating suggestions which the elementary teacher could incorporate in her pro- 
gram whether art still retains a separate place or is integrated in the large units 
which constitute the curricular organization rapidly gaining headway. 

It would be an exhaustive catalog to list all the topics covered in this book, 
but teachers will find profitable chapters on modeling, drawing faces, quick pencil 
sketches, painting, design, and stagecraft. 

The place of art in relation to the total experience of children is excellently 
treated in chapters on Developing Individuality, The Teacher’s Part, Subjects of 
Children’s Illustrations, Art Helps Other Subjects, and Art in Everyday Life. 

Throughout the book the authors emphasize the power of example, the 
teacher’s ability to execute and to evaluate and her attitude of enthusiasm; the 
need of plenty of materials, not necessarily expensive but generous enough for the 
children to carry out their ideas on a large scale; the value of exhibits to establish 
standards of judging; the freedom of the children in choosing art activities; the 
enjoyment which comes through the creation of things beautiful and useful; the 
appreciation that comes only through the effort to create beauty in color and design 
or with plastic materials; the relation of art to every experience of every day. 
Here is a profitable addition to the professional library of any teacher who sees in 
art experiences an opportunity to lead children to the richness and meaning of 


beauty. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Apa Hart Aruirr. Adolescent Psychology. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1983. x + 246 pp. 

Secondary education has undergone tremendous change in recent years. 
Emphasis has shifted from subject matter to the nature and needs of the adolescent 
learner. The nature of the world in which we are now living and problems of social 
relationships are supplanting traditional subject matter organization and sequences. 
The development of attitudes, ideals, appreciation, and understanding of relation- 
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ships are considered as important if not more important than the acquisition of 
facts. Good conduct rather than knowledge has become the major objective. The 
growing universalization of secondary education has brought a fuller recognition of 
problems of individual differences and of the need for adapting content and methods 
of instruction to meet these differences. In such a program of secondary education, 
an understanding of adolescent psychology assumes a new importance and 
significance. 

This volume is intended primarily for college and university students as an 
aid to the understanding and interpretation of adolescent behavior. Material has 
been drawn from research studies in the field of adolescent psychology, from con- 
tact with parent groups both in the discussion of problems of dealing with 
adolescents and in collecting experiential data presented by the groups, from 
researches in the summer camp field, and from case studies of psychopathic and 
neurotic children. The scope of the book is indicated by the chapter titles: Intro- 
duction, Physical Changes at Adolescence, Instinctive Tendencies, Emotional Life at 
Adolescence, Adolescent Escape and Defense Mechanisms, Emotional Maturing, 
Learning at Adolescence, Memory and Reasoning, Intelligence and Mental Growth, 
Personality, Disturbances in Adolescent Personality, Moral and Religious Develop- 
ment at Adolescence, The Hygiene of Adolescence. The introductory chapter is 
devoted to a brief history of the treatment of and attitude toward adolescents in 
primitive tribes and earlier civilizations as a background to a better understanding 
and appreciation of present day problems. 

The author has succeeded well in developing a comprehensive, though con- 
cise, treatment of the many topics included. The language is as non-technical as 
possible to be in keeping with accurate treatment. Though containing a mass of 
information, the book is easily read. Numerous citations aré made to research 
studies and the findings tersely summarized in the text. Emphasis throughout 
the book is on the interpretation of scientific findings and upon their implication 
in influencing the behavior of adolescents. Examples from case studies are freely 
used for illustrative purposes. 

The book is valuable not only as a well arranged treatment of the facts of 
adolescent psychology but for the many practical suggestions for influencing 
behavior which are presented in connection with most of the topics. Particularly 
strong in the latter respect is the final chapter, Hygiene of Adolesceiice. This 
book may well be recommended for use a8 a textbook in college and university 
classes and should constitute a valuable help to secondary school teachers who are 
daily confronted with the need for a broad understanding of the psychology of 


adolescence. 


IvAN R. WATERMAN 
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